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GLOSSARY 


Summary 


Tue first mention of the name Tintagel is found in the twelfth 
century, to which period the earliest remains of the castle belong. 


The Castle 


The castle was built about 1145 by Reginald, Earl of Cornwall, 
illegitimate son of Henry I. It stood on the isthmus which at that time 
connected the headland to the mainland, and which has since to a 
great extent been washed away by the sea. The surviving buildings 
attributable to Reginald are the Great Hall and the Chapel on the 
island. The landward end of the Great Hall has vanished, but its outer 
wall, supported by buttresses of a later date, still stands to a height of 
10 feet. The inner side and the farther end are only a few inches high. 

The next builder was Richard, Earl of Cornwall and King of the 
Romans, brother of Henry III. About 1235-40 he built the existing 
two wards on the mainland, the main gate, and the curtain wall 
surrounding the courtyard on the Island, incorporating the earlier 
Great Hall. At this period a bridge connected the two parts of the 
castle. Richard also built the Iron Gate and sea wall at the foot of the 
cliffs on the north-east side. The buttresses were added to the Great 
Hall during the thirteenth century. 

In the fourteenth century Tintagel belonged to the Black Prince. The 
Great Hall had become ruinous, and about 1340 a new Hall, shorter 
and narrower than the old, was built, using the original outer wall. 
The wall on the cliff side of the upper ward on the mainland is also 
of this period. 

After the death of the Black Prince the castle again became ruinous, 
but towards the end of the century it was repaired and used as a prison. 
To this date belong the third building on the site of the Great Hall, still 
preserved to a height of some 12 feet, and other smaller chambers. 

By the sixteenth century the gap between the island and the mainland 
had widened almost to its present proportions, and the site was derelict. 

The square enclosure on the top of the cliff, not far from the Chapel 
group, was a garden of the Castle period, and the well nearby is 
Norman. 


The Castle site 


On the summit of the island, near the Norman Chapel, and on ledges 
on the north-east side of the cliff there is a series of dry-built rectangular 
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chambers. Some of these were destroyed when the Chapel was built 
in the twelfth century, and are therefore earlier than the first Norman 
period. Several rock-cut graves near the Chapel date from the same 
epoch. The objects found in these ruins indicate that they are the 
remains of a Celtic monastic settlement of a type known in Ireland 
and in Wales. 

There is evidence of four periods of construction in these remains 
of which the earliest is probably about ap 350 and the latest perhaps 
850. 


The Arthurian legend 


No evidence whatever has been found to support the legendary con- 
nection of the castle with King Arthur. The earliest reference to this 
connection is in the works of Geoffrey of Monmouth, who wrote 
when the first Norman castle was being built. Probably the then 
existing ruins of the Celtic monastery suggested to him that there was 
an earlier settlement on the site, and the rest was supplied by his vivid 
imagination. 


History 


Tue coastal uplands of north-east Cornwall must always have formed 
good open pasture, and the early exploitation of this area is attested 
by the numerous Bronze Age barrows which may still be seen on the 
moors and in the fields. With the arrival of the Iron Age more settled 
life began within earthworks like Trenale Bury and in cliff castles such 
as that on Barras Head. The Roman conquest left Cornwall aside. 
Native life continued and was gradually modified by the infiltration 
of provincial civilization. More settled conditions and probably a 
mutually advantageous commerce led to an increase in the population 
and the settlement of scattered farmsteads outside the fortified villages. 
The region round Tintagel, which has yielded two milestones belonging 
to the middle of the third and the early fourth century, seems to have 
shared fully in these developments. At a date which probably lies in 
the second half of the fourth century, a typical farmstead grew up on 
the headland (see Monastery: Site A, p. 30). The two long, rectangular 
buildings with turf walls and doors in the centre of the longer sides 
belong to a type which has been explored on the hills of Glamorgan, 
where a series of such settlements belonging to a pastoral people are 
ascribed to the Dark Ages (probably about ap 650-750). 

This did not last long at Tintagel, for St Juliot, the Celtic missionary 
who arrived about AD 500, found the headland deserted. Here he 
built his cell (see Site A, p. 30), and probably a simple church, the 
remains of which have been subsequently destroyed. From these modest 
beginnings arose a flourishing community, the buildings of which are 
scattered over the plateau of the island and along artificial terraces cut 
in the slopes of the eastern cliffs. St Juliot, to whom the foundation is 
ascribed, was the principal evangelist of this district, where his memory 
is still preserved in the churches of StJuliot and Lanteglos by Camelford. 
He belongs to a numerous clan who are said to have descended from 
Brychan, a South Welsh king of the fifth century. Much of the 
story is fabulous, but there is no reason to doubt the existence 
of St Juliot and of his companions, St Nectan of Hartland and 
St Keyne. 

To those familiar with the ordered plan and stately buildings of the 
medieval monastery, Tintagel will be a surprise. But it must be 
remembered that the origin of the settlement is ascribed to a period 
rather earlier than the life of St Benedict, the founder from whose 
inspiration the characteristic features of western monasticism were 
developed. The Celtic monastery belongs to an older tradition, starting 
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from the hermits of the Theban desert in Egypt and passing by Gaul 
into Britain. 

The community of this type was bound by no formal rule, but 
formed a loose association of individuals serving God in various ways. 
The best picture of these monasteries can be pieced together from the 
early Irish Lives associated with St Patrick and St Columba, and these 
documents provide a picture of life which would easily fit into the 
buildings discovered at Tintagel. 

The number of the monks in some of these communities was very 
large. Of Bangor-on-Dee it is recorded that the monastery was divided 
into seven regions, none of which sheltered fewer than 300 monks. In 
Ireland, where our information is most extensive, they were centres 
of learning to which we owe such masterpieces as the Book of Kells. 
Though less has survived from Wales, the reputation of houses like 
Llantwit and Llancarfan shows that the western island held no mono- 
poly of Celtic scholarship. But the Welsh houses early tended to become 
isolated, and it was Ireland that became a centre of missionary zeal 
which carried the monks to Saxon England and over a large part of 
Europe, where their activities may be traced by foundations as far 
distant as Bobbio near Genoa and St Gall in eastern Switzerland. 

In Cornwall literary knowledge of similar communities has long 
existed, but although tradition had localized the site of several of these 
houses actual remains were not known. Tintagel has now remedied 
this defect. Further study will be needed before we can attempt any 
attribution of the different chambers, but it may perhaps be suggested 
that the various sites represent establishments devoted to certain 
branches of monastic activity. Whether the finds will bear this out is 
uncertain, but two stones with designs roughly incised provide an 
instructive parallel to the trial pieces recovered at Nendrum (Co. 
Down) in a building thought to be the monastic school. 

The later stages of the buildings at Tintagel are marked by a pro- 
gressive degeneration in building technique. The same poverty is 
shown by the disappearance of imported South Gaulish pottery which 
was common in the earliest strata belonging to the monastery. The 
cause of this decline must be sought in the Saxon conquest of East 
Cornwall. The exact course of this conquest is a matter of dispute, but 
it is unlikely that the district around Tintagel came under Saxon 
control before the first generation in the ninth century. King Egbert’s 
grant of extensive lands in East Cornwall to the See of Sherborne (about 
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AD 835) marking the change of rule. There is no reason to think that 
the Saxons destroyed the monastery, but the economic difficulties 
inevitably associated with a change of government probably brought 
about a gradual decay. 

At the time of the Domesday Survey (AD 1086) the monastery had 
disappeared. Only the ecclesiastical ownership of the property, and 
possibly a tiny chapel, survived to recall the past. Tintagel then lay in 
the manor of Bossinney which Count Robert of Mortain held under 
the monks of St Petrock of Bodmin. The original castle of the Count, 
a motte and bailey, was at Bossinney, halfa mile west of the village, and 
as long as this was defensible, it is unlikely that a castle was built on the 
headland. William the son and successor of Robert of Mortain lost his 
estates after the battle of Tinchebrai (1106). In 1140 Reginald, the 
illegitimate son of Henry I, came to Cornwall and married the 
daughter of William Fitz Richard of Cardinham, one of the leading 
men of the county. Reginald was subsequently created Earl of Cornwall 
and held Tintagel with the other lands belonging to the Earldom till 
his death in 1175. He was a rich and powerful baron and his tenure 
coinciding with the record of Geoffrey of Monmouth suggests that 
Earl Reginald built the first castle on the island. 

After Earl Reginald’s death without legitimate male issue the estates 
of the Earldom, but not the title, were granted to the use of the King’s 
youngest son, John. On his accession in 1199 they were united with the 
Crown. Among the sub-tenants in the early years of the following 
century was Gervase de Hornicote, who held Hornicote in North 
Tamerton and Bossinney including Tintagel, the latter apparently a 
recent acquisition. In 1208 his son Robert, known as Robert de 
Tintagel, succeeded. On his death in 1220, his son Gervase de Tintagel, 
then a minor, succeeded. 

In the last year of his reign (1215) John had granted the lands of the 
Earldom of Cornwall to Henry, the illegitimate son of Earl Reginald, 
but these were resumed by the Crown five years later. In 1224 the 
lands, and three years later the title, were granted to Richard the 
younger brother of King Henry III. The new Earl decided to regain 
possession of Tintagel which his father had alienated and in 1236 he 
effected an exchange of property with Gervase de Tintagel who sub- 
sequently resumed the style of his grandfather, Gervase de Hornicote. 

Earl Richard, the wealthiest and one of the most powerful barons of 
his day, was a great builder. His work is visible in the castle of 
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Launceston and the main part of Tintagel dates from his time. In the 
later years of his life the Earl entered a wider field and in 1257 his 
wealth and his promises induced a majority of the Electors to choose 
him as King of the Romans. He was crowned with the silver crown of 
Germany at Aachen, but made little headway and never attained the 
dignity of Emperor. His son Edmund succeeded to the Earldom on 
Richard’s death in 1272. Edmund lived till 1299, when the lands 
reverted to the Crown in default of an heir. 

During the following generation the title was granted to Piers 
Gaveston, the favourite of Edward II, and to John of Eltham, the 
brother of Edward III. Tintagel was neglected both by the two Earls 
and during their vacancies. It is recorded that the Great Hall was 
unroofed by order of Earl John. In 1337, Edward III made his eldest 
son, Edward, later known as the Black Prince, Duke of Cornwall, 
and Tintagel with the other possessions of the Duchy passed into his 
hands. From that period the Duchy of Cornwall has formed an apanage 
of the eldest son of the reigning sovereign, and Tintagel, though no 
longer a residence, has remained a part of the Duchy. 

The Island of Tintagel originally formed a long promontory similar 
to others on this coast. Geoffrey of Monmouth, writing about 1140, 
describes the fortress as situated on the sea which surrounds it on every 
side, with an entrance through the rock so narrow that three men 
could hold it against the whole might of Britain. Romances of c. 1300 
record with appropriate explanations the advance of the sea and the 
gradual erosion of the cliff, while the fourteenth-century surveys 
already mention a bridge connecting the two parts of the castle. With 
the desertion of the buildings in the sixteenth century the bridge was 
allowed to decay, the Island remaining unvisited save by fishermen and 
shepherds. 

Even during its medieval occupation Tintagel had acquired a certain 
fame in connection with the cycle of Arthurian Romance. The awe- 
inspiring scenery and the existing castle of the Earls and Dukes of 
Cornwall would in any case have assisted its identification with some 
unknown site of which the original name was no longer recorded. And 
the discovery of the monastic remains during the building of the 
twelfth-century castle must have seemed to the uncritical medieval 
mind an irrefutable proof of this identification. 

The historical Arthur belongs to the end of the fifth century, the 
period of the Saxon invasions of Britain. The earliest records represent 
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him as a leader in battle, possibly the successor of one of the late 
Roman commanders to whom the defence of the province had been 
committed. Two lines of tradition show him as victor over the pagan 
invaders from beyond the sea, and as leader of the more civilized low- 
landers against the wilder Celts of the western hills. Arthur’s victorious 
career gave the old Roman province, or at least a great part of it, a 
respite of some 50 years, and in later generations, when the Saxon 
advance had driven the Celt into the remoter parts of the island, it was 
natural that this people should look back to the leader who had 
temporarily turned the fortunes of war. 

In the following centuries the numerous contacts between the various 
parts of the Celtic world spread the history of Arthur far and wide. 
The Dark Ages are nowhere noted for their historical sense, and among 
the Celts the story of Arthur became adorned and overlaid with 
material taken from various sources both Christian and pagan. The 
gradual growth of these traditions can be dimly traced, and there is 
sufficient evidence to prove that a considerable body of Arthurian 
romance was in being at the end of the eleventh and the beginning of 
the following century, and that Arthur had by that time become a 
popular figure among the Britons. About 1145 Geoffrey of Monmouth 
published his “History of the Britons’, a book which had an instant 
success. This account, historical in form, purports to be based on earlier 
material, but it is known that Geoffrey used his authorities freely. 

Tintagel first appears in this work as the impregnable town of 
Gorlois, Duke of Cornwall, where his wife Ygraine was placed for 
safety when Uther the British King invaded the country. While 
Gorlois was shut up in a neighbouring castle, Uther, with the help of 
Merlin’s magic, disguised himself as the Duke and was allowed to enter 
Tintagel. The seduction of Ygraine and the subsequent death of Gorlois 
were followed by the birth of Arthur. Tintagel, though not specifically 
named as Arthur’s birthplace, was probably intended. Geoffrey’s vivid 
description of the site proves that he knew the headland, if only from 
hearsay, and his mention of a town was probably suggested by the 
remains of the monastery, part of which was certainly found by the 
builders of his day. 

The same story of Arthur’s birth appears in the late twelfth-century 
French Romance of Merlin and also in the Grail Romance ‘Perceval 
li Gallois’, but apart from this episode Tintagel does not figure largely 
in the Arthurian cycle of the Middle Ages. 
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In another series of romances, Tintagel figures more prominently, 
but as King Mark’s castle. The earlier versions of this story and the 
actual remains agree in localizing King Mark in South Cornwall, near 
Fowey, and his sudden appearance at Tintagel can only be explained 
as an arbitrary transference of the story from a little-known place to 
one which had been made popular by Geoffrey’s history. 

With the revived interest in Arthurian Romance which marks the 
literary movement of the nineteenth century, the fame of Tintagel was 
assured. The poems of Tennyson popularized the story and the site 
was all that romance could desire. The new interest is marked by the 
making of a new path up to the island and the repair of the castle ruins 
carried out in 1852. With the growing interest, a fuller investigation 
of the remains was required, and in 1930 the Duchy of Cornwall 
placed the whole area under the guardianship of the Commissioners 
of H.M. Works (now the Department of the Environment). Since 
that date the systematic preservation and exploration of the site have 
been carried out. 
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Periods of Construction 
of the Castle 


AN impost with sunken star pattern and pieces of a cornice with 
billet moulding found in the Chapel are of twelfth-century date and 
belong to the nave of that building, which was erected by Earl 
Reginald, who was also responsible for the surviving Norman work 
in the nave of the neighbouring parish church. The remains of the 
original hall of the castle are too scanty to be ascribed with any confi- 
dence to a definite date. They are clearly earlier than the mid-thirteenth- 
century curtain and, as the timber roof was already ruinous and had 
to be demolished about 1330, it seems improbable that the hall also 
is the work of Earl Richard. Prior to his acquisition, the possible 
builders are either Earl Reginald or Robert de Tintagel. On historical 
grounds the former is more likely to have been responsible for a hall 
on the scale of that found on the island. To the same period belongs a 
low wall extending some 40 feet from the north-east angle of the hall 
at the base of the later curtain. This low retaining wall was designed 
to level up the courtyard in the immediate neighbourhood of the hall. 
The outer defences consisted of a stockaded bank and ditch following 
the same line as the thirteenth-century work on the mainland. 

The next building period saw the erection of the curtain enclosing 
the courtyard on the island and of that on the landward side of the 
isthmus. The Iron Gate at the bottom of the north-east cliff com- 
manding the Cove is part of the same system. The series of buttresses 
on the lower side of the hall and of the adjacent curtain are clearly 
contemporary with the latter, as they are bonded into it, while resting 
with a straight joint against the earlier retaining wall and the hall. 
Little detail of this period has survived, but the survey of 1337 shows 
that the curtains were already in existence. The form of the gateways 
suggests a date in the thirteenth century. It is, therefore, certain that this 
work was carried out by Earl Richard, who held Tintagel from 1236 
to 1272. The absence of flanking towers, which might normally be 
expected at this date, is explained by the topography of the site. 

The survey of 1337 shows that the Great Hall was ruinous and 
unroofed, but by 1345 we find a record of a smaller hall with pantry, 
buttery and kitchen roofed with stone and newly repaired. This must 
be the second building on the site of the Great Hall, and it seems 
probable that the earliest part of the masonry to the north of the hall 
and the two garderobes projecting from the east curtain on the island 
are contemporary. To this century should also belong the added 
buttresses strengthening the main gate on the mainland, and the south 
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wall above the cliff in the upper ward. A similarity of construction 
would suggest that the towers outside the lower ward and the wall at 
the sound end of the curtain containing the Iron Gate are also of this 
date. 

As the fourteenth century advances the records show an increasing 
state of disrepair, a picture which is intensified in the following century 
until Leland (about 1540) could speak of the castle as ruinous and 
deserted. It is known that at the end of the fourteenth century the 
castle was used as a state prison, and it seems probable that the altera- 
tions and additions characterized by the use of wooden-framed doors 
date from this period. These include a series of rooms in the upper 
ward communicating with the chambers above the main gate, the 
third building on the site of the Great Hall, certain alterations in the 
structure east of the Great Hall and the detached building on the west 
side of the inner ward. 
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Description 


THE CASTLE ON THE MAINLAND 


The castle is reached by a path which turns left from the road to the 
beach at a point half-way down the hill. 

The entrance to the castle is approached by a level path roo feet 
long, above which towers the cliff forming the base of the upper ward. 
This path was protected by a false braye, a defence with an outer gate, 
of which the walls can be seen beside the path. The approach crosses 
the main gate to a rock causeway at the upper end of the broad moat 
which runs down the hill on the right. A smaller ditch protecting the 
outer wall and flanking the path is almost filled with modern accumu- 
lations of soil. 


The main gate 


The masonry is preserved as high as the spring of the arch. The 
dressings of greenstone ashlar have largely fallen, but the original 
appearance can be judged from the lower courses on the right. On 
this side the hole for the drawbar closing the gate remains. Above the 
gate was a chamber entered from the wall-walk and leading into the 
upper ward. 


The lower ward 


The lower ward is rectangular, enclosed on the north-east and south- 
east by a curtain 5 feet thick. The base of a double staircase leading to 
the wall-walk remains on the longer side, while a single staircase 
existed behind the gate. On the south-west the ward is limited by the 
natural cliff, and the far end has fallen. The enclosing wall and the 
gateway, which are built on an earlier earthen bank, date from the 
time of Earl Richard (about 1240). In the following century the gate 
was strengthened by raking buttresses at the back and on the lower side. 
At the same time two flanking towers were built outside the north-east 
curtain on the slope of the ditch. In the angle between the gate and the 
south-east wall is a small room. The door jambs show a central slot 
which held a wooden frame, and the end wall is carried across the stairs 
which were already ruinous. This room probably dates from the 
fifteenth century. Further buildings set against the sides of the ward 
may have existed, but the weathering of both rock and masonry has 
destroyed all traces. 
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The upper ward 


The upper ward is approached by a flight of rock-cut steps. The 
lower part as far as the corner is modern, but the upper represents the 
original way up from the chamber over the gate. The long, narrow 
area slopes downwards from the south. The east side is enclosed by a 
curtain, contemporary with the lower ward. This ends on the edge of 
the precipice which falls sheer on the western side. On top of this 
precipice is a later wall, dating from the fourteenth century. The two 
projections from this wall were garderobes opening over the cliff. The 
earlier curtain was surmounted by a parapet and wall-walk, approached 
by a flight of steps in the centre of the east side. At the lower end of 
the ward, opposite the gate, is a series of small rooms with wooden- 
framed doorways. These date from the late fourteenth or the fifteenth 
century and would have formed the lodgings of the guard. 


THE CASTLE ON THE ISLAND 

AND THE REMAINS OF THE CELTIC MONASTERY 
Originally it was possible to pass directly from the lower ward to 
the island. Geoffrey of Monmouth’s description shows that a narrow 
neck of land remained in the twelfth century, but 200 years later a 
bridge was already necessary to span the gap. The bridge stood until 
the sixteenth century, when it was allowed to decay. Since that date 
the only means of access has been a path up the landward side of the 
island. To reach this it is necessary to descend either by the flight of 
steps down the cliff face, or by one of the paths leading from the outer 
gate of the castle down to the road. From the seaward end of the road 
this path leads up to the island in a series of steep steps, at the top of 
which is a door, set in a modern wall. The date (1852) over this door 
marks the period when the island was made accessible to visitors. 

The door leads directly to the inner ward. On the right lies the 
Great Hall into which a series of later buildings have been inserted. 
Beyond the Hall on the same side of the courtyard are further rooms. 
Opposite the Hall at the foot of the steep slope is a small dwelling of 
two rooms. 


The inner ward 
The inner ward is surrounded by a battlemented wall of the thirteenth 
century the upper part of which was built in 1852. This starts on the 
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edge of the western cliff and follows the top of the steep slope over- 
looking the courtyard. The upper part has fallen and only a few 
courses can now be seen. On the north, where the curtain descends the 
hill in a series of steps, the wall is better preserved, though the coping 
and upper part of the parapet are a modern restoration. The construc- 
tion of native slate with dressings of the hard local greenstone can be 
best seen in the gate. On the lower side of the courtyard the curtain 
abuts on the north-east angle of the Hall. Three buttresses on the lower 
side of the Hall are contemporary with the curtain, and form part of 
the series which continues as far as the northern gate. 


The hall 


The Great Hall was a large building 36 feet wide. The southern end 
has fallen over the cliff, but the part still preserved is 88 feet long. The 
outer wall stands to a height of about 10 feet, but on the other sides 
only the base remains. The surviving part was divided into bays 18 feet 
long. The seating and the slots which carried the second and third roof 
trusses can be seen behind the later building, but the first was destroyed 
when the passage to the garderobe was cut. In the centre of each bay 
was a narrow window with an internal splay, the quoins and jambs 
being formed of local greenstone. The first can be seen, but the second 
has been destroyed, while the third is blocked by the later stairs and can 
only be seen from outside. The north end comprised the hall and 
possibly the solar, while the destroyed part would have contained the 
screens, buttery, and pantry. 


The later buildings within the hall 


After the dismantling of the roof in the early fourteenth century a 
series of buildings succeeded each other on the site of the Great Hall. 
Between 1337 and 1345 a little hall, with pantry, buttery and kitchen, 
was erected. The new building was only 30 feet wide, using the older 
outer and north walls and a new inner wall. Of the latter only the base 
remains, but a cross wall with two doors has been preserved by 
incorporation in a later building. This shows that the hall, 36 feet long, 
lay on the north, with the buttery, pantry and kitchen at the south 
end, which is not complete. A door cut through the outer wall leads 
to a garderobe. The masonry is well built with greenstone dressings 
which can be seen in the doorway of the cross wall. 
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After the middle of the century this building became dilapidated and 
a small house was erected in the central part. The earlier fourteenth- 
century inner wall and the cross wall of that date were re-used, the 
western doorway in the latter being blocked, but the remaining walls 
were new. Of two rooms on the ground floor the northern is very low 
with a small window and served as an ante-room. The second, forming 
the living-room, has a fire-place in the south wall. The older doorway 
between the two rooms was adapted to receive a wooden frame 
fitting in a groove cut at the back of the rebate. From the corner of the 
living-room a circular staircase carried in a projecting turret leads to the 
bedchamber over the low ante-room. The fireplace in the bedchamber 
can be seen with the hearth projecting from the wall 7 feet above 
ground-level. The continuation of the new east wall beyond the angle 
suggests the site of a kitchen or service rooms of the same date, but 
these have fallen. This building is a small lodging rather than a hall, 
and must be connected with the use of the castle to house important 
prisoners during the last quarter of the fourteenth century. 

Subsequently, the west wall of the lodging, which was an older 
structure incorporated in the building, became ruinous and was 
replaced by another wall set 2 feet behind. The remains of this lodging 
are the most prominent feature on the site, but the older walls which 
are visible on the ground have been marked on the plan. 


The northern chambers 


The rain-water from the courtyard was collected in a covered drain 
in front of the Hall and carried along to the north end, where it dis- 
charged through the curtain in a narrow space beyond the Hall. The 
space between this drain and the north gate is occupied by three 
chambers. The earliest of these buildings comprised the two southern 
rooms and was entered by a door near the south-west angle. The upper 
part of the curtain was rebuilt and a narrow slit in the new work lights 
these rooms which may be attributed to the fourteenth century. Of the 
same date is a garderobe north of the new building. This is similar to 
that added against the Hall except that an older buttress is here 
incorporated in the structure, forming one side of the shoot. At a later 
date the new room was divided by a partition. The door in this wall 
shows a slot for a wooden frame. The angle from which the garderobe 
opens was also enclosed by a stone wall. These late buildings provided 
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accommodation for the servants or warders of the prisoners lodged at 
Tintagel. , 


The western chambers 


On the upper side of the court under the cliff is another small lodging 
of two rooms with a communicating door. The lowest part of the back 
wall is cut out of the living rock, part of which survives as a bench. In 
the south room is a fireplace. Both the outer doors have recesses for 
the wooden door frame. On the south side is the base of stairs which 
led either to an upper storey or more probably to a postern through 
the curtain at the top of the slope. This small lodging would be appro- 
priated to one of the officials of the castle, probably the Chaplain. 


The island 


The following itinerary is suggested as the most convenient way of 
visiting all the sites of interest on the island. Those who desire to 
shorten their route may omit the visit to the Iron Gate and/or that to 
Sites B, C and G, proceeding from Site F directly to the upper part of 
the island. Site D may also be left aside by those who desire to see only 
a characteristic example of each type of structure. 

After passing through the gate on the north side of the inner ward, 
turn to the right down a narrow path. After two zigzags, this leads 
obliquely down the cliff to the Iron Gate and Cove (below). Return 
to the north gate of the castle, and take the central path on the level 
to Site F (p. 23). Then follow a wide path passing downhill to Site B 
(p. 24) from which a steep path continues up to Site C (p. 26). From 
here a steep path leads back to the main path at a point immediately 
below Site G (p. 27) which should next be visited. On returning to 
the path continue up to the plateau where the Celtic Well (p. 27) and 
the Medieval Garden (p. 27) lie immediately ahead. After visiting the 
garden, turn right and proceed to Site D (p. 27), which lies to the right 
of the rock outcrop and is hidden by it. Continue along the far side of 
the outcrop to the Tunnel (p. 28), which will be found at the head of 
a small valley facing directly seaward. From there strike immediately 
inland crossing the ridge to the Medieval Well (p. 28), Chapel (p. 29) 
and Site A (p. 30). A path from the upper end of this site leads directly 
down to the gate of the castle. 
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The iron gate and the landing place 


At the foot of the north-east cliff a cleft in the rocks forms a landing. 
This faces towards the north-east and is sheltered from the prevailing 
westerly winds. From the Cove a path ascends, first by rock-cut steps 
and then obliquely up the sloping face of the cliff. The present path 
follows the old line, but the original way was wider. About 50 feet 
above sea-level access is controlled by a curtain wall and gate. The 
curtain runs from the edge of the cliff overlooking the Cove to a point 
100 feet to the south-east where the slope becomes precipitous. The 
curtain has a wall-walk 3 feet 6 inches wide protected by a battlemented 
parapet, the merlons pierced with arrow-slits. Near the centre of the 
wall the path passes through an archway, formerly closed by an iron 
gate, from which the wall is named. The jambs and arch of the gate 
and the arrow-slits were formed of squared blocks of greenstone. The 
whole may on structural grounds be associated with the construction 
of the castle in the middle of the fourteenth century. At a later date the 
southern flank of the curtain was strengthened by a thinner battle- 
mented wall. 


Monastery: Site F 


Site F lies on artificial terraces on the same level as the inner ward of 
the castle. The terraces were formed by cutting back the face of the 
rock and levelling-up the space gained with two rough banks of 
stones which support a filling of earth and rubbish. 

In its original form the upper terrace supported three rooms. That 
on the right contained a firing chamber from which hot air was carried 
in rock-cut channels under the paved floor of the central room. A third 
room lay to the left and all were entered by doors on the lower side. Ina 
second period the right-hand room and the heating system were disused, 
and the walls of the other two rooms reconstructed where necessary. 

The lower terrace supports one main room. Originally this tapered 
from south to north. It had doors at each end and two doors on the 
lower side led to smaller chambers with sloping floors. These consisted 
of side walls backed against the face of the larger room, and they 
appear always to have been open at the lower end. At a later period 
the lower wall of the main room was thickened in order to make the 
interior rectangular. At the same time the room was shortened, the 
south end being partly filled with earth. These changes involved the 
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blocking of the north door and of the two on the lower side of the 
main room. Access to the lower chambers was provided by a narrow 
flight of steps outside the room, and openings were cut through the 
side walls alongside the main building. At the same time the latter 
was provided with long benches lining the side walls. The bases remain 
built up in stone with vertical slots to carry the wooden seats. 

The masonry of this group is amongst the best in the monastery. This 
suggests an early date which is borne out by the heating system of the 
main room, an obvious survival of the Roman hypocaust. This 
evidence of additional comfort and the permanent wooden seats of the 
lower rooms stand alone in the monastery. It may perhaps be suggested 
that the whole group represents the monastic scriptorium where the 
copying of manuscripts was executed. The open-ended lower chambers 
would on that hypothesis have served for use in fair weather affording 
a better light than the narrow openings can ever have admitted into 
the ordinary rooms. 

Near the far end of the lower room a block of masonry on the left 
of the path is the base of a gate-post forming part of the enclosure of 
this group of buildings. A similar base may be seen beside the path 
leading down to Site B. 


Monastery: Site B 


Site B lies on two artificial terraces formed in the manner already 
described. The upper and larger terrace slopes gradually downwards, 
continuing the line of the path from Site F, but the lower terrace is 
level. 

The oldest buildings lie at the upper end of the terrace, and consist 
of two rooms. The first lies transversely across the flat space, the face 
of the cliff having been cut to form sockets for the three horizontal 
beams of the roof. A low stone base runs along two sides of the interior 
through which the path leads to a second room. This was designed as a 
single rectangular space comprising the next three divisions. The 
original return can be seen incorporated in steps leading up in the 
corner of the fourth room. An external bench of stone runs along the 
lower wall. When the buildings were increased by the addition of two 
further rooms the earlier end wall was demolished and a new partition 
inserted on a different angle. Subsequently a projecting room was 
added covering the junction of the old and the new buildings and 
partitions were inserted in some of the rooms. 
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The lower terrace is reached either from the end of the upper or by 
a modern flight of steps leading directly down from the space in front 
of the external bench. The whole outer end of this terrace is occupied 
by a single large room which belongs to a later period. The door is 
placed in the upper corner of the short side to avoid the pre-existing 
building to the south. This originally consisted of a single room with 
a door in the centre of the north side. When the later building was 
erected this was moved to the corner to provide a freer access, and at 
the same time partition walls were inserted dividing the interior into 
three parts. Two small rooms at the end of this terrace originally had 
stone floors. The traces of fire and the large accumulations of wood 
ash suggest that these were sweat houses. By heating the interior to a 
high temperature and pouring water on the stones, steam was produced 
and the resulting vapour bath was considered beneficial against 
rheumatism and similar ailments. The process continued in use until 
modern times in parts of Central Europe. 

From the lower end of Site B a path leads down to a small rock-hewn 
pool which is filled by the overflow from the Monastic Well (p. 27). 

The original path which leads up a flight of steps starting from the 
centre of Site B is not yet available, and to proceed further visitors 
must use the difficult modern path starting from the lower end of the 
site and leading to Site C and beyond. Alternatively, they may return 
to Site F and take the path leading upwards, rejoining the itinerary 
described beyond Site G. 


Monastery: Site C 


Site C, now reached by a modern path, consists of three rooms set 
on a narrow terrace constructed in the manner already described. The 
oldest building is that first seen. Originally this was a long room with 
a door in the centre of each of the short walls, and an internal bench 
along the outer wall. Later two rooms with entrances in the rear walls 
were added at the far end, and the door in the original end wall was 
blocked. 

A rough way leading up from the path at the back of the building 
reaches a farther terrace roughly levelled by cutting back the rock-face. 
This was the result of quarrying and never held buildings, but the soil 
showed signs of cultivation, and the space was probably used as a 


field or garden. 
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Monastery: Site G 


At the top of the hollow between Sites B and C immediately under 
the cliffs which border the plateau, a small terrace has been formed 
above the main path. As elsewhere the lower side of the platform is 
supported by a bank of loosely-piled stones. The terrace carries a series 
of small rectangular chambers with doors at either end. The walls 
have been destroyed almost to ground-level and part of the plan could 
only be traced with difficulty. 


The monastic well 


Near the top of the steps leading up to the plateau is a well belonging 
to the monastery. The small basin approached by shallow steps is 
covered with a roughly-corbelled vault which has partly fallen. The 
well is fed by a natural spring and the overflow soaks down the cliff, 
where there were doubtless further basins of the type described in 
connection with Site B. 


The garden of the castle 


Midway between the point at which the path reaches the plateau and 
the well is a walled quadrilateral enclosure, about 75 feet by so feet, 
with an entrance in the south-east side. The wall is set in clay, but the 
upper courses were mortared. During the clearing of the site, stone 
slabs on edge were found marking paths 2 feet from each wall and 
one dividing the central bed. Leland’s suggestion that this has been a 
garden was thus confirmed by the results of the excavation. The 
enclosing wall must date from the twelfth or thirteenth century. 


Monastery: Site E 


A few broken fragments of masonry were discovered in and around 
the garden. They belonged to structures similar to those already 
described and were destroyed in the Middle Ages. One wall on the 
east side is preserved, but the other fragments have been covered in. 
No coherent plan could be recovered. 


Monastery: Site D 


In a position sheltered from the south gales by a rock outcrop, a 
group of buildings has been uncovered. The remains, which are much 
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denuded, form two groups of rooms with two isolated chambers. Two 
building periods can be distinguished, and these are, on technical 
grounds, to be equated with the latest periods on Site A (p. 30). 

The group first reached has, in its present state, three rooms. Of these 
the two upper originally formed a single chamber, the cross wall and 
the lower annexe being added at a later date. Beyond these, a single 
chamber lies to the right. The masonry of all these walls is of poor 
construction with a frequent use of slabs set on edge. It may be com- 
pared with the later periods on Site A, but is even rougher. This 
group as a whole belongs to the last period of the Celtic monastery. 

To the left lies another group of three rooms. The two larger were 
originally separate structures, the connecting walls being added later. 
In the angle of one room set against the rock is a circular flue which 
probably belonged to an oven. Such structures are known to have been 
used at this period for drying corn. Beyond these rooms is a small 
isolated chamber. This group is better constructed than the other 
buildings on Site D, but details suggest that it also belongs to the later 
period of the monastery. 


The tunnel 


In a fold of the cliffs facing directly seaward, the beginning of a tunnel 
cut through the solid rock has been revealed by the collapse of a part 
of the roof. The floor, which slopes rapidly downwards following 
the strata, is 5 feet wide. The extreme height is about 5 feet, the sides 
arching rapidly inwards. The tunnel begins near the edge of the 
plateau and continues seawards for an unknown distance. It was cut 
with metal tools and is known to have existed as early as the sixteenth 
century. The clearance has afforded no clue to its date or purpose. 


The medieval well 


Seventy yards west of the Chapel is the medieval well. This is 18 feet 
deep and 4 feet in diameter, lined with courses of squared greenstone. 
The supply comes from springs which do not run dry even during bad 
periods of drought. The masonry is probably of the twelfth century. 
Beside the well is a shallow modern basin. The path leading from the 
well to the Chapel crosses a series of low mounds. Tentative explora- 
tion has suggested that these are medieval pillow mounds or artificial 
rabbit warrens. There has long been a large colony of rabbits on the 
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island, though the strain is now tending to weaken owing to the 
isolation from the mainland and consequent inbreeding. Pillow 
mounds are not infrequently found in association with medieval 
residences, and their construction at Tintagel, where the soil is shallow, 
would have assisted the establishment of the warren. 


The castle chapel (Fig. 1) 


The Chapel lies on the eastern edge of the plateau. The earliest part 
is the nave 18 feet long and 12 feet wide. The blocked south door and 
the base of the walls of the narrow porch of this period may be noted. 
The Norman impost and wall plate found here show that it dates from 
the twelfth century, when the eastern end would have had a square 
chancel slightly narrower than the nave. In the thirteenth century a new 
chancel 17 feet long and the same width as the nave was added. The 
straight joint between the two periods of building can be seen in the 
north wall, but on the other side it is disguised by a narrow window. 
At the same period a doorway was made in the west wall. The porch 
before this door has benches along the side walls. A step and a wooden 
screen 10 feet from the east end mark the position of a sanctuary. 
The groove in the walls holding the ends of the screen remains. At 
the east end the altar has been rebuilt, but the granite slab was found 
on the site during the nineteenth century. It has no consecration cross 
and may possibly belong to the Celtic monastery. 
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Monastery: Site A 


This site consisted of a complex of over a dozen small rooms belonging 
to four different building periods. The foundations of the twelfth- 
century Chapel cut across the centre and the trial trenches showed 
that the earlier settlement had long been ruinous when the Chapel 
was built. 
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Period 1. The earliest building (No. 9) is a rectangular room 32 feet 
long by 15 feet wide with doorways in the centre of the longer sides. 
The western door was blocked and new doorways were cut near the 
ends of this side when the walls were re-used in Period 3. This earliest 
room is distinguished by the use of larger stones. The floor was of 
beaten earth. The native turf, which had been removed not only from 
the floor but from the area outside, was probably used in the super- 
structure of the walls. This building was not in use during Period 2, 
but was rebuilt after a layer of debris had accumulated. 

On the north of the Chapel is another room belonging to the same 
period. The eastern wall was re-used in Period 3 and part of the other 
walls was found below the floor-level of that date. The dimensions are 
approximately 36 feet by 11 feet, but the central part is missing and 
it is not possible to determine whether the doors were arranged as in 
the southern building. The west end can be seen in Room 1 and the 
other under the east wall of Room 3. 

Period 2. To the second period belongs a long room (No. 6) running 
under the west end of the Chapel, which has destroyed the central 
part. It measured 48 feet by 16 feet. The walling is distinguished by 
courses set obliquely, as in herring-bone work. There are two entrances 
near the ends of the west side, one of which was subsequently blocked. 
The north end was destroyed in Period 4 and the south much modified 
at the same time. A small annexe (No. 7) existed on the west side. 
The north wall of Room 8 formed the south side of this building, 
which was 7 feet 6 inches wide. It was destroyed in Period 3 and no 
trace of the north or west walls was recovered. The masonry of this 
date was incorporated in subsequent work, and as no stratum of debris 
accumulated in the interval it may be assumed that occupation was 
continuous. 

No similar building has been found on this site, and as this appears 
to be the earliest part of the Celtic monastery it may well represent the 
original cell of St Juliot. 

Period 3. This period saw a great extension of the settlement, and 
although all the buildings attributed to it are not exactly contemporary 
they have features in common. The haphazard nature of the planning 
suggests gradual extensions covering a considerable period, but it is 
not possible to suggest a definite sequence. The buildings will be 
described from north to south. 

To the north of Room 6, of approximately the same width and on 
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the same alignment, a room (No. 2) 26 feet long was built. This had a 
narrow door in the outer end and probably another communicating 
with Room 6 through the destroyed party wall. Two enclosures lie to 
the west partly overlapping 6. The southern room (No. 5 a and b) 
measured 24 feet by 11 feet. Its north wall was quarried by the medieval 
builders, but the line is clear. Beyond this is a space (No. 1) 24 feet by 
15 feet. The walls are of poorer construction than usual and the span is 
greater, so that this should probably be explained as an open courtyard. 
Room 5 (b) was entered by a doorway from Room 6, and doubtless 
had another opening into the courtyard. An outer door lies in the 
north-west corner of the latter, and along the north side the base of 
the wall of Period 1 was used to form a low bench. On the opposite 
side of Room 2 is a small chamber (No. 3) 13 feet by 6 feet. Beyond 
this was another chamber (No. 4), of which only the southern and 
western walls are preserved. The entry of these was from the outside, 
but this area was much robbed by the medieval builders and the 
arrangement is not clear. 

On the south side of the Chapel, Room 9 was rebuilt at this period, 
a doorway being cut through the north wall. Two new rooms were 
built on the west, leaving an open space (No. 10) between them. The 
original doorway leading from 9 into this space was blocked. The 
northern (No. 8) of two new chambers was 20 feet by 9 feet, utilizing 
the old south wall of Room 7, which was disused. A southern door led 
into the open space between the two new rooms and apparently another 
opening led into Room 9, but this end has been obscured by later 
alterations. The southern room (No. 11 a and b) measures 28 feet by 
9 feet and has a single door in the east end. Two further chambers were 
built at the south end of Room 9 overlapping that to the west. The 
eastern (No. 12 a and b) measured 18 feet by 11 feet and had a door in 
the centre of the east wall. The other (No. 13 a and b) measured 18 feet 
by 12 feet 6 inches and had a door at the north end of the west wall. 
The southern part of the dividing wall was subsequently demolished, 
but a communicating door at this end is probable. The south wall is 
prolonged eastwards towards the edge of the cliff, access to the whole 
of this side of the buildings being controlled by a gate in this 
wall. 

Period 4. Like the previous period this includes a number of alterations 
which may have covered a considerable time, but while the earlier 
work consisted of extensions, in the later period fresh rooms were pro- 
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vided by the division of existing rooms and extensions were planned 
to take advantage of existing walls. 

North of the Chapel the long room (No. 2) was divided by two 
cross walls each with a central door. At the same time the party wall 
between Rooms 2 and 6 was demolished. A new opening was cut 
through the west wall into the court in front of Room 5, which was 
divided into two chambers. 

South of the Chapel a new entrance to Room 8 was formed to give 
access from 6 without passing through 9. Room 11 was divided into 
two by across wall with a central door and a new chamber was formed 
by enclosing the space between 8 and 11, an outer door being formed 
in the centre of the new wall. At the south end Rooms 12 and 13 were 
each divided by partitions, but the two southern chambers were 
thrown into one by the demolition of the older wall. An entirely new 
room (No. 14), probably serving as a porter’s lodge, was built outside 
the south gate. An imperfect room to the east of No. 9 probably 
belongs to this period. 

As periods 2, 3, and 4 represent a continuous development their 
characters may be discussed together. Special features which do not 
occur in the two later stages have already been mentioned in connection 
with Period 2. By comparison with the earliest buildings on the site, 
the masonry shows a great deterioration. Smaller stones are used and 
these often are taken from the softer beds of slate. At all stages the 
masonry is unmortared, but in the first period the stones were set in 
clay. In the two later periods irregular blocks of spar are often incor- 
porated in the walls and large slabs set on edge are also found. Rounded 
corners are built, the outer face being at times curved with a rectangular 
inner angle. The floors are always of beaten earth, apparently the 
natural soil after the turf had been removed. Very numerous fallen 
slabs showed that the walls had been entirely of slate and in one place 
evidence suggesting a slate roof was found. 


The monastic cemetery 


Four shallow rock-cut graves were found on the plateau near Site A. 
In each the cutting was just sufficient to take a body of moderate 
stature. In one case the edges of the grave were rebated to form ledges 
on which the covering slabs rested, and in two others the collapsed 
slabs were found lying in the grave. In no case were bones found. One 
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of these graves, near the north-east angle of the Chapel, has long been 
known and has been left open. More interesting was the high grave 
or leachta found on Site A. This was a square block of masonry originally 
3 feet high and surmounted by a standing cross. The type, well known 
in Ireland, was used to mark the graves of important members of the 
monastery. Two fragments of a small slate headstone with an incised 
Maltese cross have been found among the debris of the Chapel. 


[An interim report on the excavation of the Celtic monastery was 
published in the Antiquaries Journal, xv, 401]. 
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Ashlar. Squared blocks of stone. 


Chancel. The eastern part of a church, generally divided from the nave 
(q.v.) by a screen or railing (cancellus), from which the name is 
derived. 


Coping. The top, or covering course of a wall. 


Corbel. A projecting stone for the support of a timber beam or over- 


hanging wall. 
Curtain. The wall enclosing a courtyard. 
False braye. An advance parapet surrounding the main rampart. 
Garderobe. A latrine or privy. 
Hall. The principal room in a medieval house. 
Impost. The moulded or decorated stone at the springing of an arch. 
Jamb. The side of an arch, door, or window. 


Merlon. A section of parapet wall between the embrasures of battle- 
ments; sometimes pierced with slits. 


Nave. The part of a church extending westwards from the screen or 
crossing, separated from the side-aisles by pillars. 


Postern. A back door. 
Quoin. Corner stone forming an external angle. 


Screens. Wooden partition at the lower or kitchen end of a hall. 
Between it and the kitchen, etc., lay the screens-passage. 


Solar. A sitting room adjacent to the upper end of a hall. 
Vault. An arched stone roof. 


Wall plate. A horizontal timber lying along the top of a wall for the 
timbers of the roof to rest on. 


Ward. Courtyard or bailey. 
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